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Washington Junior High School in Jamestown 


Extension Courses Aid Professional Growth of Teachers 


Realizing the importance for teachers in Teaching,” was given in eight two-hour lec- 


service to have the opportunity for professional tures with some correspondence work. <A text- 


improvement, a number of district superintend- book was used. 
ents of schools have organized extension Fiity teachers of the district took the course, 
age These courses are usually made pos- thirty-four of them being teachers in rural 
sible through the cooperati f state norm : . = aint 
ce COOPETATION OF StRte um mal schools. A few teachers from an adjoining 
schools or the departments of education of er - edi 
E ae district also were enrolled. Two college credits 
nearby colleges or universities. Accounts of , . : . 
‘ ; were given for the successful completion of 
several of these courses are given below. 
T : : ad the course. 
Teachers of the second supervisory district Dur ; k ' 
. . . : ~ TE uring the next year the work was conductce 
of Lewis county, of which Grace H. Elliott ' ; 6 : li so 7 ‘ ; ; 
. . . . yy the extension div m ot 1 university an 
is superintendent, enrolled in an_ extension . = ee — aan : i 
course offered by Syracuse University during consisted of fifteen two-hour lectures given 
the school year 1923-24. An instructor from 
the university met the teachers in three groups, 
the teachers attending the nearest group meet- 
ing. Meetings were held on Friday afternoons similar course was conducted at Carthage for 


and Saturdays. The course, “Principles of teachers of the sixth supervisory district of 


every Friday afternoon at Lowville. The 
course was on “ Psychology Underlying Gram- 
mar School Methods.” At the same time a 
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Jefferson county, of which Mrs G. L. de Olloqui 
is superintendent. 

Miss Elliott's comment on the value of the 
courses is: 

I consider the courses well worth while. The 
teachers who have taken the lessons have 
gained much of practical value in their work. 

Another extension course is that conducted 
for teachers of Greene county. This course was 
organized in the fall of 1924 through the co- 
operation of the New Paltz State Normal 
School. The lessons were given in the fall 
and spring. 

At the beginning of the present school year 
the courses were started again, five of the 
fifteen lessons being given in connection with 
the county conference at Windham. The re- 
maining lessons were given on Saturdays at 
Windham, Cairo and Catskill. 

f schools are Thomas 


The superintendents ¢ 
C. Perry, Robert M. MacNaught and Walter J. 
Decker. They report that the teachers enjoy 
the work and have been greatly benefited. The 
popularity of the course is indicated by the 
fact that thirty-seven teachers were enrolled 
the first year and fifty-seven the second year. 

Two courses, “ Practical School Problems,” 
and “Junior High School Work,” were given 
during the year in Jefferson county by Dr 
William T. Melchior of St Lawrence Univer- 
sity. District Superintendent of Schools H. W. 
Ciegler reports that the lessons were started 
for teachers of the fourth supervisory district 
but were extended to include teachers of the 
county. The attendance reached more than 100 
District superintendents of the county and 
Superintendent Raymond C. Burdick of Water- 
town cooperated, the latter having charge ot 
one of the group meetings. 

An extension course was also arranged for 
teachers of the first supervisory district of 
Madison county, of which Wayne C. Benedict 
is superintendent. Two hours of instruction 
were given each Saturday morning at Hamil- 
ton by an instructor from the extension division 
of Syracuse University. Some teachers trav- 
eled in groups a distance of more than 20 miles 
to receive the instruction. 

Extension courses in Dutchess county made 
possible by the cooperation of the New Paltz 
State Normal School had an enrolment of 100 
teachers. Similar courses in other counties 


have met with equal success. 





Summer Course Planned 
for School Librarians 


The State Normal School at Geneseo will 
conduct a course for high school librarians and 
teachers whose time is devoted partly to th 
care and management of school libraries, from 
July 5th to August 13th. This course js 
arranged to meet the requirements of the one- 
year school librarians’ certificate in New York 
State. The one-year certificate entitles the 
holder to serve in any school with academic 
enrolment not exceeding 300 pupils. Gradu- 
ates will be eligible for the three-year certifi- 
cate after 2 years of school library experience. 

The course will cover simple methods of 
cataloging, classification, shelflisting, acces- 
sioning and loan work. It will include lectures 
in school library administration, as well as 
typical practice work in a busy school library. 
Other courses will include book selection for 
children and adults, reference work and teach- 
ing the use of the library in the elementary 
and high schools. 

There is no charge for tuition to residents 
of this State. Students from other states pay 
$25. Rooms and board cost from $7 to $8. 
Textbooks are furnished free, but students are 
advised to buy, for their own later use, 
Wilson’s School Library Management and 
Dewey's Abridged Decimal Classification. 

Inquiries and requests for application should 
be addressed to Principal W. A. Holcomb, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 


Friends Pay Tribute 
to Dr A. D. Dunbar 


A testimonial dinner on March 20th to Dr 
Alexander D. Dunbar, former principal of the 
Drum Hill High School and until 3 years ago 
superintendent of schools of District 8, Peeks- 
kill, was attended by 132 friends. The dinner 
was in recognition of Doctor Dunbar’s 80th 
birthday anniversary. 

Among the speakers were Dr Charles N. 
Cobb, Supervisor of Physical Sciences for the 
State Department of Education; George H. 
Covey, president of the New York State 
Teachers Association; Lamont F. Hodge, 
superintendent of schools, Yonkers; and Rich- 
ard E. Coon, a former superintendent of 
schools. 

At the close of the program Doctor Dunbar 


was presented with a radio. 
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Second Annual Conference Held at College for Teachers 


The round-table conference 


New York State College 


inaugurated by 


for Teachers in 


the 


1925 was repeated on March 20, 1926. 


It is an 
effort to bring together the high school teachers, 
principals and superintendents of twenty-eight 
counties that lic Albany 
More than 400 teachers responded to the invita- 
the the 
the 


within easy access of 


tion sent out by college in spite of 


adverse weather conditions and in spite o 
influenza epidemic 

The program offered a variety of topics for 
discussion. The administrative group heard Dr 
W. Skinner, Director of the 


tions and Inspections Division of 


E-xamina- 

Depart 
basic requirements for 
Nelson ot 
* The Job 
Principal.” The 
was opened with a demon- 
class Milne High School, 
the Katherine Wheeling 
is followed by an intimate conterence on 
Pro- 


The physics and chem 


Avery 
the 
ment, who outlined the 
syllabus revision, and Dr Milton G. 
Cornell University, who spoke on 
\nalysis of the Supervising 
English conference 
the 


stration trom 


under direction of 
This w 
syllabus revision under the leadership of 
fessor H. W. Hastings. 
istry conference heard a report by Dr Charles 
N. Cobb, 
the 


which is practically complete. 


Supervisor of Physical Sciences 


syllabus revision 
The 


on commercial education was led by 


for Department, on the 
conference 
A. G. Beld 
ing, supervisor of commercial education in New 
York City. His subject was “ Junior Business 
Training.” There biol 
led by Professor ( \ 


matics, led by Professor Harry 


conferences m eV, 


Woodard ; 


Birchenough ; 


were \ 
in mathe 
and in the junior high school led by Professor 
John M. Sayles. The 
the afternoon 


modern language section 


the leadership ol 
( ollege. The 


discussion on 


met in under 


Professor Crowell of Union 

carried on a 
under the lead rship ot 
Kingston High School, 
economics section had 


A. Wilson, Director of 


Education 


history conference 


historical geography 
Marion Bigelow of the 
the among 
the 


Division 


while home 


its leaders Lewis 
Extension 
Assistant 


Professor 


Vocational and 
of the 


James 


Commissioner 


Win 


Department, 


Sullivan and Florence 
chell. 
A luncheon 


the 


held in the college 


the 


conference 


cafeteria at end of morning session 
considered a general topic “ Education for Law 
and was addressed by Dr Thomas 


Stat 


Observance ” 


formerly Commissioner ot 


EK. Finegan, 





Education in Pennsylvania, and prior to that 
Deputy Commissioner of Education in this 
State, and Senator William T. Byrne of Albany 

The ideal of the round-table conference is a 
general discussion in- which th individual 
teacher or principal ol superintendent may he 
heard There are no tormal addresses The 
leader of each conference strives to bring the 
professional experience of the participants into 
the open, where free discussion prevails rhe 
next conference will be held at the State Col 
lege for Teachers on March 19, 1927 


Alumni of High School 
Honor Dr Frank S. Fosdick 


Pributes to Dr Frank S. Fosdick, principal 


of the Masten Park High School, Buffalo, who 
has arnounced his intention of retiring at the 
end of the present school year, were paid at a 


dinner attended by 1500 alumni of the school on 


March llth in Buffalo to celebrate his 75th 
birthday anniversary. 

The veteran educator, who is affectionately 
known as “Pop” Fosdick to thousands of 


gentleman, scholar, 
Among the 
suftal 


the 


graduates, was lauded as a 


friend speakers 


O'Brian, 


and 
Lord 
Fosdick, 


Hartwell, superintendent of 


administrator 
John 


F attorney ; 
Raymond 


principal; Dr 
Buffalo 
Taylor, trustee of the Um 
Doctor Fos- 
Covey, presi- 
Associa- 
the 


were 
son ot 
Ernest C. 
schools ; Horace I. 
which 


H, 


Te ac he rs 


versity of Rochester, from 
dick was graduated ; CGreorg 
dent of the New York State 
tion; and Otto M. 
Masten Park Alumni Association. 


A check for $1850 was presented to Doctor 


Buerger, president of 


Fosdick by the alumni association. 
The retirement of this beloved principal comes 


after 54 years of service in the schools of But 


falo. He began teaching in the Buffalo Classi- 
cal High School and was later principal of 
Schools 25, 33, and 36. In 1884 he began 
teaching Latin and Greek at the Central High 


High School was 


When Masten Park 


opened in 1897, he was chosen principal. 


Sche vol 


—. 

The new school in West Haverstraw was 
dedicated on March 4th. The principal speaker 
was Supreme Court Justice Arthur §& 


Tompkins 
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Nassau County Schools Enter Improvement Contest 


The one, two and three-room rural schools 
in Nassau county are competing in an 
“improvement contest” carried on by the Com- 
mittee on Tuberculosis and Public Health and 
the Home Bureau. The school that makes the 
highest score will be awarded $25 to buy some- 
thing the teacher and the children wish for 
their school. Here are a few of the children’s 
wishes: blinds to keep the sun from their eyes, 
balls tor playground equipment, screens to keep 
out flies, a phonograph, electric lights. A 
member of the Home Bureau became so inter- 
ested in what the schools were doing that she 
will present a silver cup to be kept by the 
school that wins the contest for 2 years. 

The score card was made out in three parts, 
one for the teachers, one for the community, 
one for the pupils. The pupils are to be ranked 
on keeping up to weight and height, practising 
health habits and working for their school’s 
improvement; the communities are rated on 
improving the school hygiene, helping the 
teachers and assisting in starting clubs or some 
form of social life for the children; the 
teachers’ part is to assist both the children and 
the community. 

The accomplishments of three schools be- 
tween October and February may be cited as 
typical of the results noted from the contest. 
Woodbury, a two-room school, has started a 





hot lunch dish.” A school child’s father gave 
one oil stove and a church gave another. 
Thirty children are served daily at a cost of 
3 cents each. There is much variety in the 
“dish.” Some of the favorites are potato soup, 
Spanish rice, cocoa, spaghetti with tomatoes 
and meat, carrots and peas. The boys wash 
the dishes one day and the girls the next. New 
shades have been bought; paper towels were 
given to the school by an interested board 
member; each child now washes his hands 
before lunch; eight new adjustable desks have 
been bought; children’s seats have been ar- 
ranged so now there are no tired dangling feet: 
a parent-teacher association is being organized. 

3rookville is another active contestant. <A 
social welfare club has been formed with boys 
and girls as officers and members. They are 
working for the betterment of their health and 
that of the school. First the club undertook 
to build a playground. The pupils cleaned the 
yard, secured playground equipment and inter- 
ested some young women in the neighborhood 
to teach them soccer. Even in the winter the 
playground was an object of interest. Before 
Christmas the children planted a Christmas 
tree that will last through the years. It is 
now decorated with suet boxes made by the 
boys. The children say the downy woodpeckers 
(Concluded on page 197) 
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Teachers Invited To Visit Penniman Library of Education 


Teachers who attend the sesquicentennial 
celebration at Philadelphia this 
invited to visit the Maria Hosmer 
Memorial Library of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This library of 25,000 
volumes is the gift to the university of Dr 


Summer are 
Penniman 


James Hosmer Penniman as a memorial to his 
mother. 

The rich treasures in 
made available by this collection, declared to 
be one of the foremost of its kind in the world, 


educational literature 


have been described in two pamphlets written 
by Dr Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and formerly dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Pennsylvania. 
In his account of the library he says: 

While in this library some sides of education 
appear to be richer than others, no important 
field has been neglected, and in practically all 
lines the leading works appear. Possibly books 
relating to the history of education and speci- 
mens of old textbooks are more fully repre- 
sented than other aspects of pedagogy, but 
there can also be found the best works con- 
nected with all other subjects — educational 
philosophy, psychology, and sociology, child 
study, teacher training, physical education, 
kindergarten, elementary, secondary and higher 
education, vocational and commercial training, 
educational administration, school discipline, 
school hygiene, educational surveys, manual 
training and industrial education, education of 
defectives, delinquents, dependents, and the 
blind and deaf, the higher education of women, 
educational legislation, comparative school ad- 
ministration, art and esthetic education, moral 
and religious training, Catholic education and 
philanthropic education, as well as educational 
encyclopedias, anthologies, essays, tracts and 
sermons, and city, county, state and national 
reports. In fact, the library touches upon every 
department of education and covers the widest 
range of time and place. There are works in 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, Italian 
and other foreign languages, as well as English, 
and their dates run from the first years of the 
art of printing to the present day. Books as far 
apart in date and remote in ideals as Bona- 
ventura’s Disputationes and Kerschensteiner’s 
Industrial Education have found a place in the 
selections of the catholic-minded donor. Aldine, 
Elzevir, Caxton, Estiennes and other early 
editions of classical writings vie with the latest 
works upon reform in secondary education, 
“schools of to-morrow,” and _ educational 
measurements, from the press of twentieth 
century publishers. 

In the history of education, for example, the 
library includes most of the standard texts and 
works on special periods. Likewise there 
appear copies of early, and in many cases, of 


the first editions of works written by the great 
educationalists of all times. These include 
productions from such writers as Plato, Aris- 


totle, Quintilian, Seneca, Priscian, Plotinus, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugo of St Victor, 
Anselm, Abelard, Petrarch, Bruni, Vergerio, 


Aeneas Sylvius, Battista Guarino, Machiavelli, 
Erasmus, Luther, Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, 
Zwingli, Budeus, Corderius, Ramus, the Jesuits, 


Sturm, More, Ascham, Jacqueline Pascal, 
Rollin, Fénelon, Rabelais, Elyot, Montaigne, 
Milton, Peacham, Brathwaite, Hoole, Mul- 
caster, Newton, Francis Bacon, Comenius, 
Francke, Rolland, Diderot, Voltaire, Locke, 


Rousseau, Basedow, Salzmann, Rochow, Pesta- 
lozzi, Bell, Lancaster, Fellenberg, Victor 
Cousin, Wilderspin, Neef, Maclure, Herbart, 
Rein, Froebel, Griscom, William Russell, 
Woodbridge, Willard, Gallaudet, Samuel R. 
Hall, James G. Carter, Combe, Mann, Barnard, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Spencer, Huxley, Youmans. 
Newman, Thomas Arnold, Darwin, Eliot, 
Matthew Arnold, Paulsen, W. T. Harris, F. W. 
Parker, Dewey and Thorndike. A _ similar 
enumeration might be made of the books upon 
any other line of education. 


SS eee 


Nassau County Schools 
Enter Improvement Contest 


(Concluded from page 196) 


are their most frequent visitors. The school has 
obtained paper towels, a new and better type 
of faucet, and a new medicine cabinet. 
Plainview is a worthy opponent. The prin- 
cipal and the boys came to school two Satur- 
days and burned improved the 
school playground. The boys washed the win- 
dows inside and out. The school board painted 
the whole interior. A teacher started a hot 
school lunch and arranged for the children to 
bring their sandwiches in ventilated tin boxes. 


rubbish and 


A visitor was so interested in what the school 
was doing for itself that he obtained money 
for Plainview to purchase a football and a 
punching bag. The pupils have cleaned out 
the basement, 
indoor gymnasium. 


whitewashed it, and have an 
A Boy Scout troop has 


been organized and many boys and girls are 


earning knightships in the Health Crusade. 
This school has also purchased a first-aid 
cabinet. The children have improved greatly 


in weight and health habits. 
The contest will end in April. 
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School Court Aids Attendance in Rochester 


From two convictions in 1916 to 343 convic- 
1924-25 is the 


in the city court of Rochester, of parents who 


tions in record of convictions 
failed to see that their children attended school. 
During the 14 years preceding 1924-25, con- 
victions of parents were as follows: 


ae 20 | ae 29 Se 30 
1913..... 4 R934 ..252 2 oe 10 
ae 2 1917.. 46 ee 10 
Ae 8 ae 11 ae 9 
ae 21 1923 23 





Raymond C. Keople 


In September 1924 a separate department of 
attendance was created by the board of educa- 
tion under the direction of Raymond C. Keople, 
who at that time was director of manual train- 
ing and director of the department of employ- 
ment certification in the school 
system. A committee of principals appointed 
by Superintendent of Schools Herbert S. Weet 
had been working on the problem of attendance 
during 1923-24. In the spring of 1924 a joint 
conference was held at which James D. Sulli- 


Rochester 


van, Director of Compulsory Attendance Divi- 





sion of the State Department of Education, and 
Edward S. Mooney, inspector for that Division, 
were present. 

The work of the department of attendanc 
on by five attendance 


in Rochester is carried 


officers, one of whom gives his entire time t 


the and one 


clerks 


spe cial 


the 


newsboys, 


Three 


supervising 


school policeman handle 
office routine. 

Cases of absence are reported by the teacher 
each school session to the 


the 


at the beginning of 


principal’s office. There cases are sorted 


Some are acted upon by the school office itself ; 
teachers ; 


some are turned over to the visiting 


but the great bulk of the cases are telephoned 


to the central office. 


There the necessary information is entered 
in the attendance officers’ books, and at. the 
same time a nonattendance card is made out 


Any time an absence 
the 


status of the case to date, covering all previous 


for follow-up purposes. 


is reported the nonattendance card shows 


absences, excuses offered, action taken by the 
officers, school court and police court action. 
Each morning the officers secure their list 
of calls to be made and report back each after- 
noon. The central office in turn notifies the 
schools regarding each case the next day when 
the schools telephone in their lists. The Sys- 
tem used is not elaborate and has been added 
to only when necessary and for the purpose 


of carrying on the work efficiently, effectively 
and systematically. 

During the past year the attendance officers 
made the 
also made 937 visits to the public and parochial 


9723 calls at homes of pupils, and 
schools. 

Whatever success the department of attend- 
ance achieved during its first year is attributed 
in a very great measure to the splendid coop- 
eration of the city court and the effective help 
given by the members oi the police department, 
the detective all those 
with the court. 

Of 408 


bureau and connected 


court in 1924-25 
there resulted convictions with fines 
amounting to Thirty forfeited bail 
amounting to $194.50; and there were twenty- 


taken into 
343 


$1365. 


cases 


five cases in which other circumstances resulted 
Of the 408 cases, 114 cases 
These 


in a commitment. 


were for the continuation school. 
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resulted in 105 convictions with fines amount- 
g to $400, six 


to $45 and four in commitment 
During 1923-24, of the 455 
court there twenty-three 


1922-23, 


it forfeitures of bail amounting 


cases taken into 


resulted convictions ; 


in 296 cases taken into court brought 
twenty-one convictions. 
The feature 


department is its school court. 


the attendance 


This was estab 


outstanding of 
lished with the opening of the department 
and cases 
special attention, a to 
school court is sent to the parents, asking them 


child 


present 


In aggravated cases requiring 


summons appear in 


the in 


at 


to present themselves with ques 


As there is no place where 


tion. 
these hearings can be held privately, they 
The hearing 


art 
held by the director in his office 
is held rather informally, the object being to 
give both sides the opportunity for a full and 
complete explanation of the case in question 
Even though the school court is informal the 
1s 


effect of receiving a school court notice 

almost as conducive to results as that of a 

notification to appear in police court. 
Principals have spoken very highly of the 


operation of the school court, and ¢ ity Judge 
William Kohlmetz has said that it has reduced 


his work in criminal court by at least 75 per 


cent. 
During the year 1924-25, 1414 hearings were 
held in the school court. Since the opening 


of school in Septemb« r 1925 to the close of 


the first semester 900 cases were heard in the 


school court. During the same period 201 
cases have been taken into police court and 201 
convictions have resulted. 

A striking example of what is being ac- 
complished is given by the results of a cam- 
paign of 13 weeks in one of the schools to 
reduce tardiness. This school has approxi- 


mately 1700 pupils. During the 13 weeks only 
127 tardy marks were registered and during 
the same time there were 20 days when not a 
pupil was tardy. 

The report on absence in the public schools 
of Rochester for last January was as follows: 


Regular Special 


grades grades 

Per cent Per cent 
C6 SIG dicvecccewsss 5.83 7.18 
Illegal absence ...........- 68 1.87 
PED, once inniserccs 94.19 90.95 
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Whitesboro Pupils Give 
Demonstration of School Work 


To show parents and other school patrons 
the work of the public schools, F. M. Carr, 
principal of the Whitesboro High School, 
arranged a program which was presented at 


a mecting in the school on March 3d under the 


auspices of the local parent-teacher association 


More than 500 persons saw the practical 
demonstration of school work. The program 
was presented, it was announced, not to show 
the skill of the teacher or the intelligence of 
the pupils, but rather to demonstrate some of 
the present-day methods in teaching 

Included in the demonstration were the fol 
lowing: a lesson in phonics showing the first 


of reading by pupils of 


a lesson in grade music, vocal 


steps in the teaching 
the 1-B gradk 
drills, sight reading 
the 2-A grade; 

pupils of the 2-A grade; 


Ss! and rote songs by pupils 
of 2 the morning health club by 
a lesson in geography 
showing the use of slides by pupils of the 6-A 


grade; two-minute physical drill by pupils of 
the 6-A grade; 


the development of the ability to express one’s 


a class in oral English showing 
self clearly and easily in public, by pupils of 
the high school; a demonstration in citizenship 
the bill 


pupils of the high school civics 


training showing passage of a in 

Congress, by 

class. 
Instrumental and vocal selections were given 


by pupils during the evening 


Courses Are Planned 
for Training Class Teachers 


With the cooperation of the rural education 
department of the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, the Depart- 
ment has arranged summer courses which are 
of special interest to training class instructors. 
Some of the courses will be conducted primarily 
for training class instructors, very few if any 
others being admitted to the course; others are 


open to other students but are considered of 
special value to training class instructors. 
oO 
The Prospect Avenue School, the largest 


elementary school in Geneva, was destroyed by 
fire on March 27th. 
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Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuar.es F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 


educational institutions of the State. To others it will 


be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 


single copies. 
as second-class matter September 30, 
Albany, N. Y., 


1914, 


under the act of 


Entered 
at the post office at 


August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918, 


APRIL 1, 1926 


Election of Superintendents 


In accordance with the provisions of section 
383 of the Education Law, school directors of 
the towns comprising each supervisory district 
of the State will meet on Tuesday, April 20th, 
to elect a district superintendent of schools. 
This fourth general election of 
district superintendents since the office was 
created by the Legislature of 1910. The super- 
intendents elected this month will take office on 
1926. 


The significance of 


will be the 


August 1, 
this election can hardly 
The office of district 
superintendent is one of the important 
system of the The 
many ; 


be overemphasized. 
most 
State. 


superintendents are 


in the educational 
duties of district 
their responsibilities are grave; their success in 
meeting these duties and fulfilling their respon- 
in the many 
greatest possible 


sibilities means efficiency schools 
under their charge and the 
educational opportunity for the boys and girls 
who are receiving their training in the schools 
communities. To them the 
assistance in 


in the smaller 
Department looks for 
solving the problems of rural education. 

The Education Law prescribes the following 
qualifications for district superintendents : 

1 To be eligible to election to the office of 
district superintendent of schools a person must 
be at least twenty-one years of age, a citizen 
of the United States and a resident of the 
State, but he need not be a resident of the 
supervisory district for which he is elected at 
the time of his election. Such superintendent 
must, however, become a resident oi the county 
containing the district for which he has been 
elected on or before the date on which his 


valuable 


THE 
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term of office begins. Failure to acquire such 
residence will be deemed a removal from the 
county. No person shall be ineligible on ac- 
count of sex. 

2 In addition thereto he must possess or be 

entitled to receive a certificate authorizing him 
to teach in any of the public schools of the 
State without further examination and he shall 
l pass an examination prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Education on the supervision 
of courses of study in agriculture and teaching 
the same. 
_3 A district superintendent who is removed 
from office shall not be eligible to election to 
such office in any supervisory district for a 
period of five years. 


also 


——O 


Appointments by Regents 
Appointments to the committee on certifica- 
made by the 

This committee 


tion for librarians were Joard of 
Regents on March 25th. 


pares papers for the examination of applicants 


pre- 


for librarians’ and library workers’ certificates 
papers and 
credentials submitted by such applicants. Mem- 


Esther Johns- 


and passes upon the examination 


bers named by the Regents are: 


ton, New York Public Library; Joseph D. 
Ibbotson, librarian of Hamilton College; Edna 
M. Sanderson, vice director of the New York 


State Library School. 


Charles Dunne of Norwich was appointed to 


the local board of managers of the Cortland 
State Normal School to succeed Fred M. 
Briggs. 
O- 
Calendar of Educational Meetings 
Eastern Arts Association, Syracuse, April 
21st-24th 
Eastern meeting of school librarians, Bridge- 
port, Conn., May Ist 


Teachers’ conferences: first district of Genesee 
county, Darien Center, April 16th; first dis- 
trict of county, Ovid, April 19th; 
fourth district of Broome county, Lisle and 
Cortland, April 16th; Killawog and Cort- 
land, April 23d; second and fourth districts 
of Washington county, Cambridge, April 
23d; fourth district of St Lawrence county, 
Madrid, April 23d; seventh district of St 
Lawrence county, Massena, April 16th; third 
and fourth districts of Lewis county, Port 
Leyden, April 29th and 30th; first district of 
Montgomery county, St Johnsville, April 
23d; Fulton county, April 12th 13th ; 
third district of Allegany county, Bolivar, 
May 3d; Tompkins county, Ithaca, May 7th; 
Nassau county, Hempstead, May 7th 


Seneca 


and 
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Doctor Wheelock Lauds 
. ‘ 
the Late Everett O'Neill 

A tribute to Everett O'Neill, whose death on 
February 28th was announced in the March 
15th issue of the Bulletin, has been written by 
Dr Charles F. Wheelock, former Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education. Mr 
O'Neill was for 24 years a member of the staff 
of the State Department of Education. The 
tribute to him follows: z 

Mr O'Neill was a man of such innate mod- 
esty and of such a retiring nature that his rare 
qualities, well known to his intimate associates, 
were never advertised. He had no educational 
philosophy to exploit, no special ‘system to 
advertise, made no claims to erudition, but he 
was a real teacher who seemed to know instinc- 
tively how to get at the machinery of the pupil’s 
mind and set it going. It was the regular 
thing for pupils taught by him to carry off all 
competitive scholarships offered in the districts 
where he taught. — F oo 

When Mr O'Neill came to Albany his ability 
as a teacher soon became known and he was 
besieged with applications to do tutoring. 

In these days we are led to believe that to 
succeed in teaching one must specialize, but 
Mr O'Neill taught Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, mathematics, science and Eng- 
lish, or rather he taught boys and girls how to 
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Regents Ask Adoption of 

Sesquicentennial Program 

A_ resolution the 

provide funds to carry out the program sug- 


requesting Legislature to 


gested by the Board of Regents of The 
University of the State of New York for the 
observance of the sesquicentennial of New 


York State’s part in the American Revolution 
was adopted by the Regents at their meeting 
on March 25th. 

Included in the suggested program are the 
following : 

1 In 1926 New York’s 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence at 
White Plains, and the military engagements 
about New York City. 

2 In 1927 an New York's 
adoption of the first Constitution at Kingston, 
the election of the first Governor, the organiza- 
of the first and the 
military engagements connected with the de- 


an observance of 


obser vance of 


tion state government, 
cisive Burgoyne campaign. 
3 The publication by the State of 
(1) A Handbook of New York in 
Revolution 
(2) A Memorial History of New York 
(3) A History of the Sesquicentennial 
4 The erection of markers on historic sites 
and buildings over the State, partly at local 
and partly at state expense. 
Bills appropriating $150,000 to carry out that 
part of the program which falls within the 
fiscal year 1926-27 have been introduced in the 


the 


Legislature. 

Recently proposals have been made for the 
purchase and rehabilitation of battlefields asso- 
ciated with the Burgoyne campaign and for 
the erection of temporary replicas of New 
York buildings at Philadelphia in connection 
with the sesquicentennial to be held there. The 
Regents regard both these projects as most 
worthy and deserving, but suggest that the 
decision with reference to them should not 
affect the appropriation for the historical pro- 
gram within the State. 


apply their minds to whatever subject they 
desired to master in the whole field of the high 
school and college curriculum. 

Mr O’Neill’s name never appeared in the 
headlines of the newspapers but his memory is 
indelibly written in the hearts of hundreds of 
those with whom he labored, whom he has 
helped to overcome difficulties and whom he 
has inspired to help themselves. 
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School Officials Issue 33,956 Literacy Certificates 


Certificates of literacy issued by school offi- 
cials in accordance with the directions of the 
State Department of Education for the admin- 
istration of the literacy law for new voters 
for the period of registration and election day 


Certificates of literacy issued: 


On presentation of day school credentials.......... 


On presentation of evening school credentials. ... 
On passing Regents literacy test.............. 


_ Rea Sepia as Feaienee shieeetetiapn a ate aia 


i i Ce a awa seen dé pnde ees 
a ee eee eae boas 


Total number applying for certificates of literacy... 


Comparison of men and women: 
Total number of men receiving certificates........ 
Per cent of men receiving certificates......... 
Total number of women receiving certificates 
Per cent of women receiving certificates oo 
Total number of men applying for certificates.... 
Per cent of men applying for certificates....... 
Total number of women applying for certificates. . 
Per cent of women applying for certificates..... 


Total number different examiners used.......... 


Total number different buildings used................ 


in 1925 totaled 33,956. There were 5501 appli- 
cants who failed to pass the tests for certificates 
of literacy. 

Figures showing the results of the operation 
of the law for the past 3 years follow: 


1923 1924 1925 
7 829 13 848 7 668 
767 1 288 930 
19 806 48 888 25 358 
28 402 64 024 33 956 
5 393 12 256 5 501 
21.4 16.1 17.8 

3 795 76 280 39 457 
48 574 25 460 

75.9 75 

15 450 8 496 

24.1 25 

60 022 30 477 

78.6 77.2 

16 258 8 980 

21.4 22.8 

2 351 2 476 3 355 
1 947 1 856 1 838 


Suggestions Given Parents on Worthy School Projects 


Suggestions for school projects which might 
be sponsored by parent-teacher associations 
have been made by Dr Florence A. Sherman, 
Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools. The 
suggestions follow: 

Clean, sanitary and attractive school buildings 

Suitable playgrounds with equipment 

Pre-school age health clinic 

Urging consent for more thorough physical 

examinations of school children 

A full-time school nurse for every 2000 

children 

A part-time school doctor, nurse and dentist 

for every community 

A dental hygienist for every 2000 children 

Milk for undernourished children 

Hot luncheons for teachers and children re- 

maining at school; and equipment for this 
service 

Scales with measuring rods 

Adjustable and healthful seats and desks 

Health charts 

Open-air schools with equipment 

Classes for exceptional children 

Classes for crippled children 


Classes for speech defects 





Classes for sight conservation 

Schick test and toxin antitoxin immunizing 
for all children 

Lending automobiles for children needing 
clinic and hospital service 

Assisting teacher and nurses or older girls 
in organizing and conducting school lunches 

Visiting homes, physicians and dentists for 
the purpose of securing corrective need for 
financially handicapped children 

Finding comfortable and pleasant places for 
teacher to live 

Providing suitable rest rooms with equip- 
ment for teachers 

Knowing the individual teachers 

Extending hospitality to the teacher group 

Supplying educational journals for teachers 

Supplying phonograph and records 

Supplying thermometers 

Supplying window boards or screens 

Sponsoring the school housekeeping of the 
school in your community 

Providing a committee which shall function 
throughout the year 

Making the school a vital civic project 
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Department Issues Study on Pupil Classification 


recently State 
Education include A Study of 
New 


giving 


Bulletins published by the 


Department of 
Pupil Classification in the 
York State, and Public Schoo! Finances, 


Villages of 


statistical information regarding the finances of 
schools in cities, villages under superintendents 
and other villages maintaining academic depart- 
ments for the school year ending June 31, 1924. 

The study of pupil classification was made 
by Dr Warren W. Coxe, Chief of the Educa 
Bureau of the Depart- 
Assistant 


Wiley explains the 


Measurements 
A toreword by 


tional 
ment. Commissioner 
George M 
results of the study as follows: 

Under date of September 27, 1924, the presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers Associ- 
ation appointed a committee to cooperate with 
the Educational Measurements Bureau of the 
State Department of Education in an investiga- 
tion of classification of pupils in the villages 


purpose and 


of the State employing a superintendent of 
schools. This committee included Howard J. 
Steere, superintendent of schools, Wellsville, 


chairman; Raymond C. Burdick, superintendent 
of schools, Ticonderoga [now superintendent at 
Watertown]; A. W. Miller, superintendent ot 
schools, Scotia; J. B. Welles, superintendent 
of schools, Roslyn; and Dr Harlan H. Horner, 
State Teachers Association. 
Dr Warren W. Coxe of the Educational 
Measurements Bureau represented the State 
Department and has offered every facility of 
his office and his office staff in carrying for- 
ward this study. 

An invitation was extended to all village 
superintendents throughout the State to take 
part in the study, and as a result thirty-seven 
villages cooperated in the work. A brief sum- 
mary of the investigation was presented in 
New York State Education for June 1925. As 
stated in the report, the continued emphasis 
that has been given during the past several 
decades and more particularly during the past 
few years, to individual differences has brought 
very forcibly to our attention the fact that the 
whole system of grading children is totally 
inadequate. The State Department of Educa- 
tion has therefore been very happy to cooperate 
with the representatives of the State Teachers 
Association in carrying forward this important 
study. It should be noted clearly that it was 
not the purpose of this study to determine how 
pupils should be grouped but rather to find out 
what is actually being done in the villages of 
the State to meet this problem. 

We are forced to the conclusion that up to 
the present time little is being done in the 
State to group pupils on the basis of ability. 
For some reason which is not clear, sane ex- 
perimentation in this direction has made little 
progress. Apparently the problem needs greater 


representing the 





encouragement from the State Department, not 


only in connection with syllabus suggestions 
but also through a greater flexibility in the 
State examination system. If superintendents 


are stating the real situation, these two factors 
are undoubtedly responsible in part at least for 
the failure to make greater progress in this 
matter. 

There are, however, 

are following rather definite policies 
toward the solution of this problem 
encouragement should be given to the 
type of experimentation in this direction. 
The bulletin is issued with the thought that 
it may be of some real assistance in directing 
attention toward an important problem in 
school administration and organization, which 
up to the present time has received far too 
little attention 


that 
looking 

Every 
right 


individual schools 


The study of school finances is an annual 
compilation of public school receipts and ex- 
penditures by the Statistics Bureau of the 
Department 


o — 


Lantern Slides Announced 
by Visual Instruction Division 


The latest 
Visual Instruction Division is List 47, England. 


catalog of slides issued by the 
This pamphlet contains thirty-seven pages and 


Most of the 


southern 


announces 916 titles. objects and 


scenes represented are in England. 


Many of the famous cathedrals and castles of 


that land are represented. Students of history 


and architecture will find these slides and also 


many others useful and attractive. The collec- 


tion contains also numerous delightful scenes 


of rural England and places commonly visited 


by tourists. A considerable number of the 


slides relate to topics taught in elementary 


classes in geography. 
List 17, English 


Literature, has been re- 


printed with some additions and is now ready 
for distribution to schools wishing it. 
A pamphlet dealing helpfully with many 


phases of equipment for visual instruction is 
Interest 


in press and will be available soon. 


in equipment is reported to be more marked 


this year than ever before. This forthcoming 


publication will be very suggestive to those 


who are planning to provide apparatus for 
projecting screen pictures. 


en pe 


The formal opening of the new Kosterville 


School took place on March 2d. 
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Handbook Gives Data on Summer High Schools 


Handbook a 
the establishment and operation of summer high 
schools, has recently been issued by the Depart- 


giving information regarding 





ment. It lists the purposes of such schools, 
= es 

=% os 

Ss to 4 bo 

WE aE 
Manhattan ...... 4090 5775 
Bronx ... 3 530 4 320 
Brooklyn ....... 4 045 5 682 
QUSOMB cc cccccce 1 909 2 750 
NE ossceecns 1 041 1 651 582 
Townsend Harris 222 319 185 
Knights of Colum- 

MED accccceces 235 397 214 
Marquand ....... 64 142 12 
Mount Vernon... 103 188 19 
White Plains.... 72 319 115 
Newburgh 126 220 87 
TE eee sc: 225 415 187 
Schenectady 610 905 362 
Ogdensburg 41 64 48 
Fulton 111 175 142 
PE as ssen ad 184 321 160 
Cascadilla, Ithaca 12 15 1 
WOVOTEY cccccces 24 28 15 
DN sesseneuc 150 250 98 
PD asccenecs 97 129 
Hutchinson, Buf 

De ssiestenee 2 200 3 O88 1 206 
Jamestown ...... 228 272 

Total 19 419 27 425 8 336 


Former Archeologist Writes 
History of Seneca Indians 


Arthur C. Parker, 
gist and now director of the Rochester Munic- 
ipal Museum, is author of An Analytical 
History of the Seneca Indians recently pub- 
lished by the Lewis H. Morgan Chapter of the 
New York State Association. 
In it he asserts that the Iroquois saved for 
English-speaking people the control of the 
middle Atlantic area and that the resistance 
offered by the eastern Indians had much to do 
with the crystallization of American character. 
His account is an interesting accurate 
presentation of Indian history and cultural life. 


former State Archeolo- 


Archeological 


and 





o— 
An appropriation of $80,000 for the building 
Ellicottville High School 
The new 


of an addition to the 
has been approved by 
addition will 
torium, a laboratory, two classrooms and a 


the taxpayers. 


include a gymnasium, an audi- 


homemaking department. 


gives conditions of registration, data regarding 
summary of the 1925 
the 1925 summer high 


examinations and a 


results. Statistics of 


schools follow: 





451 416 77 71.5 92.2 
145 138 7 3 74.5 95.1 
122 100 57.0 46.7 81.9 
7 8.3 58.3 100 
19 16 100 84.2 84.2 
75 59 65.2 51.3 78.6 
47 31 54.0 35.6 65.9 
74 60 39.5 ? 0 81.0 
249 239 68.7 66.0 95.9 
4 19 70.8 39.5 55.8 
8 69 61.2 48.5 79.3 
96 80 60.0 50.0 83.3 
11 7 is 46.6 63.6 
11 11 73.3 73.3 100. 
66 54 67.3 55.1 81.8 
63 39 71.5 44.3 61.9 
900 784 74.6 65.0 87.1 
62 46 55.3 41.0 74.1 
6 113 5 526 73.3 66.2 90.3 


Mrs Thomas C. Perry 
Dies at Her Home in Catskill 


Mrs Perry, wife of the district 
superintendent of the first super- 
visory district of Greene county, died on March 
17th at Catskill. Mrs Perry 
taught at the Grandview School in Catskill for 


Thomas C. 
schools in 
her home in 
4 years and won the love and confidence of 
She was married to 
1898. Besides her 


both pupils and parents. 
Superintendent Perry in 
husband, she is survived by a son, her mother 


and five brothers. 


The proposal to appropriate $125,000 for the 
erection of a high school building in Pawling 
election on March 18th. 
The will replace the school 
recently destroyed by fire. To the appropria- 
tion of $125,000 will be added $26,000 from 
insurance on the old building and $33,000 worth 
of salvage. 


carried at an 
building 


was 
new 








wma 
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Local History of New York State 


Fortifying Brooklyn 





“ > } 4 }. } nae * 
General Nathanael Greene 


Aiter the transicr of Major General Lee to 
the head of a department in the South and 
before the arrival of Major General Putnam, 
there was a brief interval during which the 
military control of New York City was exer- 
cised successively by Brigadier Generals Stir- 
ling, Thompson and Heath. Lee’s plan of 
deiense was approved by Washington, writing 
irom Cambridge, as “a very judicious one,” 
worthy to be further carried out. -utnam 
came on April 4th, prepared to follow it. 
About 10 days later Washington reached New 
York, having compelled General Howe to 
abandon Boston. 

General Putnam grasped the advantage of 
throwing up a breastwork and planting guns 
on Nutten (Governor’s) Island, from which a 
troublesome fire could be directed against the 
enemy's ships. The “ Asia” took the hint and 
dropped down out of gunshot. On this island 
Colonel William Prescott’s regiment, of Bunker 
Hill renown, was stationed. Red Hook on 
Long Island was also occupied for the more 
effective protection of the East river; and a 
line of works was planned to extend from 
Wallabout bay to the Gowanus marsh. To that 





region General Nathanael Greene was sent with 


Continental brigade consisting of two Rhode 


Island regiments, one Massachusetts regiment 
and a regiment of Pennsylvania riflemen, all 
well practised in the use of intrenching tools. 
rhe works comprising this chain were Fort 
Box, Fort Greene, mounting six guns and gar- 
risoned by a regiment, Fort Putnam, somewhat 
smaller, Oblong Redoubt and a small redoubt 
near Fort Putnam, with a line of intrenchments 
and abatis. Other fortifications erected on 
ground now embraced by the city of Brooklyn 
were Fort Cobble Hill, Fort Defiance at Red 
Hook, and Fort Stirling, mounting cight guns 
Already some minds perceived the genius of 
Nathanael Greene and entertained expectations 
of his military successes. Greene was born at 
Potowomut, R. L, on June 6, 1742, and was 
the son of a Quaker. The school instruction 
afforded him was limited, but this was supple- 
mented by private study and rigorous courses 
of reading. Business early engaged his atten- 
tion, and politics also as the dispute between 
the colonies and the mother country widened 
and deepened. Foreseeing that the contest 
would be transferred to the battlefield, he ap- 
plied his intellect to a study of military science 
ind mastery of the secrets of the great cap- 
tains of the past. When in 1774 Greene enlisted 
as a private in the Kentish Guards, a separa- 
tion from the Society of Friends was inevitable. 
This ensued without impairing his regard for 
the spirit of that society. After the battle of 
Bunker Hill, Greene, then a general, marched 
a Rhode Island brigade to Cambridge, and was 
engaged in the siege of Boston. On the evacu- 
ation of that town by the British, he was 
ordered to Long Island. Somewhat later he 
entered on that career which has given him 
rank among generals of the Revolution second 
only to the place accorded to Washington. 


At an election held on March 18th, qualified 
voters of Ontario approved a proposition to 
appropriate $200,000 for the erection of a new 
high school. The vote was 229 to 44. The 
school will be built on a site opposite the 


present structure. 
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Recent Books on Education 

Compiled by Martha I Phelps of the State Following this, he gives directions for preparing 
Almak, J. C. & J. R. Administration of ee ee See Ss see 
consolidated and village schools. Boston. Peppard, H. M. Che Lacan of speecl 

Houghton. 1926. $2.40 defects. N.Y. Macmillan. 1925. $1.40 








. ithors kel this t \ y prob ® , ’ 
rhe authors have taken is relatively me 1 Written primarily as a hand k for teachers 

lem, the organization and administration of village nee seneshendinn » stule wit net ele fannie 
ant consolidated — school ind have made a “ jol ses and devices for the currectios € the var 

1 s” study « t neret llustrat onal ' Ss 
analyst ud : it. Cor rete olustrati and mmon speech defects of school childret M 
details have been brought in where the imy ince vente el 1 find it helpful in s ment ’ 
‘ } 0 t ( problems s ! yvarral pee ” - 

r the novelty f the problem eemed t warrant rk of the teacher or in apy ng corre e ex 


ses independently of the sch ol, 
Inskeep, A. D. Teaching dull and retarded Ritter, E. L. & Wilmath, A. L. Rural 


children. Ms Macmillan. 1926. $2 school methods. mM. 3. Scribner. 1925 


A timely pedagogical contribution by a specialist $1.80 
in the teaching of atypical children, who aims t vee 

develop those children who are just enough 
plane of normality to require special attent 


them, 


lreats the problems of 
t the one-teacher — scl 











* selt-controlled ind self-supporting — citizer Discussion is limited t 
Not only does she theoretically the t mentary grades, since thi 
of these border-line and = the haracter of rural teacher works, t 
the work which they but her text goes int teaching devices, aids an 
the ultimate practices of the teacher. Reading, ment of the general p 
language, spelling, arithmetic, handwriting th sychology of learning 
social studies, health, thrift, appreciation, studies in process. The practical 
music, drawing and literature, hand education and rete plans 1 it 
games all receive adequate detailed attention value to the icher 
Morrison, H. C. The practice of teaching Slay age 
Smith, N.B. One hundred ways of teaching 


in the secondary school. Chicago. Uni- “ i XN. ¥. World Book € 
‘ i oie : » silent reading. WN. ‘ ri 00k Co. 
versity of Chicago Press. 1926. $4 : : . ” _ ” 


ty 1925. $1.40 





The title of the book indicates its scope onl 

when one understands Professor Morrison's concey years <« 

tion of the secondary school, He defines it to be t the publi 
that region in the process o du ) \ n which methods 
the pupil is” capable pable of f the 
systematic intellectual gr t s in this 
guidance of the teacher; m ot 
about the beginning of t ded exer 
the end of the junior college. The book is the grades 1 
product of 25 years’ study of teaching procedure in t d out iv 
schools and undergraduate colleges In his service or served 





as high school teacher and principal, city superin 


1 t exercise 
tendent, state superintendent finally for the l 1 


1asst 














past 6 years as a professor in the University of nditions and has proved its worth. 
Chicago, with the resour of the laboratory schools : Pep ‘ T r 
a i wey «Be ogg Stitt, E. W. Memory selections. — o. 
it his disposal, Professor Morrison has been ay - 
: - » 
roaching le presen ormulation of his critica ids : $1.6 
1 ! tl | nt f alat f | tical inds. 1925. $1.60 
oq on oe ng og to se ndary « lucation, ee a a ne a eo 
e not only criticizes the present methods of edu 1 me : " : . 
ti a but eswet : =m a ' f < Fe alain \ of the elementary school will find this book helpf 
ce , uu ans Ss n ms spec tl i " " 
ie ' on . Ae F 0 ae ? , oes s it is believed to be the only ne «definitely de 
prcscome et Geen SS wae cam ted to this branch of instr 1 The author has 
improve upon them, rhe |! . 2 ver f th . “ 
, Np P sted mar he plans ds r ns 
* should e studied by every field . ee 
r roms" . . ' set forth in vari schools h have « er 
ec . 5 ; the agg 4 ‘ his supervision and believes the hook has prac 
reset teaching methods its vet 1 1 1 
! ; , tical value as part of the teacher's class library of 
a 1 nat s Ols na o 7 } } } } } } 
pr Tess t « “ s ? “ \ 
mendations are immediately practical. It looks ne k Phe kK will : 
, , 1 found of great help in stimulating increased interest 
forward to the day when every teacher will be con 1 } 
} } 1 in the teaching of memory selections. 
sidered a creator and explorer rather than a routinist. 


i. 


Paterson, D.G. Preparation and use of new- 
type examinations. Yonkers. World Book Good-Will Day Programs 


, 925 VY cents. : 
Co. 1925. 60 cent . Available to Teachers 


Gives the information necessary to enable class 
on o make up and us lew ty] r ah . . ° 
room teachers to make up and use new type exa Teachers interested in programs for the ob- 





inations in place of the essay type for weekly tests 

or final examinations. Such new type examinations, servance of International Good-Will Dav may 

while not standardized, take advantage of recent : a - 

improvements in test making and embody the brevity, obtain suggestions for pageants and plays irom 

nip d objectivit if the standard 1 test : . : 7 

simplicity and objectivity of the standardized test- the International Relations Committee of the 
n showing teachers how to devise, administer an ae ; z : ore 7 : 

interpret the examinations, the author first tells National Council of Teachers of English, of 


. 2 





what is meant by new ty] examination and dis . . . . ° . , 
cusses the principles underlying the making of which EF. Estelle Downing of the State Normal 
! nination ' lescribes t} . : . . ° ° G ‘ pans 
wequate examination, He then describes the « College, Ypsilanti, Mich., is chairman. The 

mon form of new type questions, the one woru 2 
answer, the completion form, the true-false form, observance of this day on May 18th has been 


the analogy form and others and discusses the ad 


vantages and disadvantage f each form of questiv urged by the World Federation of Teache rs. 
antages and sadvantages o ‘ orm of question. . 
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Safety Education Discussed at N. E. A. Meeting 


February 20, 1926, is regarded as an impor- 
tant milestone in the safety education move- 
ment. On that day the first general meeting 
held in connection with the annual conferenc: 
of the National Education Association was 
devoted to the subject of safety education. The 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss part 1 
ot the 1926 Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, “ The Present 
Status of Safety Education.” The develop- 
ment of the yearbook was a joint undertaking 
oft the society and the education division of the 
National Safety Council, and the meeting was 
held under the joint auspices of the two or- 
ganizations. Between 1200 and 1500 school 
superintendents, representatives of normal 
schools, teachers’ colleges and universities, and 
others interested in the subject, were present 
at the discussion. 

The first speaker on the program for the 
meeting was Dr Guy M. Whipple, secretary 
of the National Society and chairman of the 
committee in charge of the yearbook. Dr Zenos 


f schools, Spring- 


F. Scott, superintendent 
field, Mass., then discussed “ How Springfield 
Handles Satety Education.” A committee of 
teachers prepared a tentative course of study 
which is now being used in all of the first six 


grades. The subject has no separate px riod in 


the time schedule but has become a valued part 
of the recognized curriculum subjects 

In his discussion of the “ Safety Movement 
in its Relation to Education,” A. W. Whitney, 
vice president in charge of education of the 
National Safety Council, declared that since it 
is a recognized aim of education to fit children 
for life, school people must familiarize them 
selves with the complexities of modern life and 
construct a curriculum that will produce peopk 
capable of living effectively and harmoniously 
together under existing conditions 

“A Summary and Evaluation of Safety Edu- 
cation,” was given by Dr A. B. Meredith, 
Commissioner of Education for Connecticut 
He emphasized the need of research which 
would advance a concrete, positive, vital pro 
gram of safety education, the value of adapting 
satety courses to local conditions, the necessity 
of training teachers in subject matter and 
attitude of mind, 

The discussion following these papers was 
led by Dr Charles H. Judd, director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago 

A series of papers and informal discussions 
dealing with various phases of the practical 
application of safety education were given at 
meetings held during the morning and after- 


noon of the same day 


Notes from the Field 


Three propositions for additional school 
facilities in Cedarhurst and Inwood were car- 
ried by large majorities at a special meeting 
on March Ist of the voters of the school dis- 
trict which includes Lawrence, Cedarhurst and 
Inwood. The propositions call for a total ex- 
penditure of $820,000. This amount is divided 
as follows: $240,000 for the construction « 
12-room addition to Public School 4, Inwood; 
$180,000 for the construction « 
addition to Public School 2, Inwood; $400,000 


la 


f a 12-room 


for a new school in Cedarhurst. 


The junior high school now being built in 
Albany will be named the William S. Hackett 
Junior High School in honor of the late Mayor 
Hackett, who sponsored the school as a_ part 


of Albany's educational plan. 





Qualified voters of Pelham have approved 


the erection of a 12-story elementary school 


More than 500 graduates of the New Paltz 
State Normal School attended the alumni re- 


union held in New York City on March 6th 


At a special meeting on March 2d, taxpayers 
of Dobbs Ferry approved the purchase for 
$48,000 of property adjoining the present school 
building and the expenditure of $10,000 for 
remodeling the building for school purposes. 

The erection of an elementary school of 
forty rooms and of an addition to the Union- 
Endicott High School at a total cost of 
$700,000 was approved by qualified voters of 
the Endicott school district on March 9th. The 


propositions were carried by a vote of 8 to 1. 
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An appropriation of $55,000 for a new high 
school and $10,000 for equipment was voted by 
The building will be 


{i Schoharie. 


taxpayers 0 
rece ntly 


$40,000 


erected on the site of the school 
funds of 


Insurance 
added to the 


destroyed by tire. 


$10,000 in will be 


salvage 


and 


appropriation 
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Westchester 
will be held at 
1926. An 


by the 


meeting of the 


Teachers Association 
‘Jains on Saturday, May 1, 


The spring 
County 
White 


attractive 


is being arranged 


Dr M. 


Pennsylvania, Dr Angelo 


program 
executive committee. G. Brunbaugh, 


lormer governor ot 


Patri and Mrs Otto Hahn of New York City, 


will be the principal speakers. 
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